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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Public employee unions are a potentially 

powerful force on the American labor scene. Fortune , 

in an article describing the growth in membership 

of these unions states: 

Government workers' unions, indeed, have 
become the dynamic sector of the labor 
movement. During the decade from 1956 to 
1966, unions in private industry increased 
their membership by only 12l--less than the 
growth in private employment. But unions 
of federal, state, county, and municipal 
employees boosted the.jr rolls by an 
astounding 88%. . . . 

A Business Week article with a similar theme comments 

. . . lately public employee union member- 

ship has been rising at a rate of 1000 a 
day- -without the intensive organizing that 
was necessary to recruit blue-collar 
workers in the late 1930's. 2 



^Irwin Ross, "Those Newly Militant Government 
Workers," Fortune , 78 (August, 1968), p. 104. 

^"Where Unions Have Most Growth Potential," 
Business Week (October 21, 1967), p. 77. 
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This article further states: ' 

One out of 12 union members is now on a 
government payroll and the percentage is 
increasing. The greatest growth potential 
in unions today is among government 
employees - -one out of six workers in the 
labor force is in the public sector.^ 

A table showing the growth of public employee 
union membership from 1956 until 1966, the latest 
year for which figures have been published, aptly 
dramatizes this trend. 



TABLE 1 

GROWTH TREND OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEE UNIONS 



Year 


Membership in Public 
Employee Unions 


Unionized Public 
Employees as a 
Percentage of all 
Unionized Employees 


1956 


915,000 


5.1 


1953 


1,035,000 


5.8 


1960 


1,070,000 


5.9 


1962 


1,225,000 


7.0 


1964 


1 ,4S3,000 


8.1 


1966 


1,717,000 


9.0 


Source : 


U.S. Department of Labor, 


Bureau of Labor 




Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1968, 




Bulletin 1600 (Washington, 


D . C . : Gove rnment 




Printing Office, 1969), pp 


. 296-298. 



3 [ I) id . , p . 76 . 
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Although the growth of public employee unions 

has already been rapid, an enormous potential for further 

rapid growth exists. As Professor Kassalow points out, 

The proportion of union membership in govern- 
ment as against other sectors is rising, but 
it is still well behind what it might be if 
the density of membership were as high in 
government as in the private economy. . . . 

To put it another way , if government were as 
well unionized as manufacturing in the United 
States, the number of union members in the 
public sector would be more than 150 percent 
greater . 4 

This potential for continued growth confers an 
increasingly important role upon public unions relative 
to numbers of employees represented and to the develop- 
ment of mutually acceptable bargaining relationships 
with public employers. 



Despite the growing importance of this segment 
of the labor movement, there has been little research 
into the attitudes lie Id by members of their unions. 
Little substantiated knowledge exists about the hopes, 
aspirations, allegiances, and other attitudes of the 
unionized public employee. This lack of information 
becomes more critical as public employee unions grow 



^Lverett M. Kassalow, "Canadian and U.S. White- 
Collar Union Increases," M onth ly Labor R e v iew , 91 
(.July, 1968), pp . 41-45. 
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more militant. One has only .to review the recent 
impasses of teachers in New York City; garbage 
collectors in Memphis, Tennessee; and hospital workers 
in Charleston, South Carolina; among others, to grasp 
the ramifications of such a lack of understanding. 

Little knowledge of membership attitudes coupled with 
increasing union militancy has led to misunderstandings, 
hostility, disruption of community services, and public 
dissatisfaction. Accordingly, it becomes increasingly 
important to make rigorous and in-depth analyses of 
various attitudes of unionized public employees. 

There are a number of ways to acquire insight 
into public union member attitudes. One method is to 
analyze various attitudes through the use of an 
attitudinal survey. This sort of inquiry could be made 
even more effective were the attitudes to be surveyed 
similar to attitudes that have been scrutinized in the 
private sector. Private sector employee attitudes 
concerning many subjects have been thoroughly studied in 
the past and several consistent patterns have been found. 
Generally comparing t lie results of private sector studies 
with the attitudes found of employees in the public 
sector would lie a logical and efficient method of analysis. 
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A number of a priori reasons exist, however, 
which indicate that public sector employee attitudes 
may, indeed, not be similar. Some of them are: 

1. Public sector employees often have 
relatively generous provisions guarding against economic 
insecurity. Job descriptions, wage and salary scales, 
fringe benefits, retirement programs, and other such 
provisions are often statutory in nature. Usually 

the terms and conditions of employment are outlined in 
administrative law, and, at a minimum, have at least 
been established through precedent. 

2. There exists a widely accepted notion that 
those who work for the public should not strike 
against the public.’’ 

3. Perceptual differences among private and 
public sector employees as to the relative power 
balance between union and employer could affect employee 
attitudes. A public employee might perceive that the 
power structure and financial resources of the government 
as an employer would negate equal bargaining positions 

’’Sterling 1). Spero, G overnme nt as lhiploycr 
(New York: Remscn Press, 19-18), p. 4. 
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in negotiations. This type of attitude indicates that 
a public employee may perceive his union to be an 
ineffective instrument for attaining its desired goals. 

4. Union-employer relationships have not 

matured in the public sector to the same degree that 

6 

they have in the private sector. This could conceivably 
affect attitude patterns of public employees in that 
they may not feel confidence in existing collective 
bargaining relationships. 

Research should therefore be undertaken to 
ascertain whether these a priori assumptions are 
fallacious or sound. If it can be shown that the 
attitudes of public employees are generally comparable 
to the attitudes of those employed in the private 
sector, then this implies that the immense body of 
knowledge which exists relative to private sector 
employees could also be extended to include individuals 
working in the public sector. 

This study will attempt to see if certain 
well-documented and thoroughly substantiated attitudes 



^Ilarry A. Donoian, "The AFC!!: and the AGSCMli: 
Labor's Hope for the Future?," Labor Law Journal , 
XVIII (December, 1967), pp. 727-738. 
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held by private sector employees also characterize public 
employees. One of these attitudes is that which concerns 
an employee's allegiance to his union and employer. 

William F. Whyte has written "the theory of dual 
allegiance is perhaps the most thoroughly demonstrated 

7 

proposition that we have in human relations in industry." 

A second major set of attitudes to be analyzed are those 
which concern an employee's perception of the work group 
with which he may be associated. 

Analysis of these attitudes will be accomplished 
by studying a selected group of unionized public 
employees. Once conclusions have been made and discussed, 
observations about their relation to earlier findings 
in the private sector will be made in Chapter VI, 
"Implications of Research." 

Synops is of Broad Objectives 
and Methods of Analysis 

This introduction lias observed that there are 
various reasons which might cause attitude patterns of 
public and private sector employees to differ. Because 

7 W i 1 1 i am Foote Whyte, Men at Work (Homewood, 
Illinois: The Dorsey Press and Richard 1). Irwin, Inc., 

1961) , p. 295. 
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of the surging growth in public unionism, it should be 
clear to the most casual of observers that knowledge of 
these differences, if any do exist, should be acquired. 
Negotiation techniques and operating procedures 
developed for private sector employees will not satisfy 
public employees who possess different goals, aspira- 
tions, and attitudes. However, if there is little or no 
difference among these attitudinal dimensions, then this 
implies that the large body of knowledge concerning 
employee relations in the private sector will probably 
also be applicable to public sector employees. 

Analysis of attitude patterns, for the purposes 
of this study, will take two forms. 

1 . Analysis of Allegiances toward Union and 
Kmployer . Allegiances can generally be categorized 
into a four cell paradigm (see Figure 1) . 

Studies in the private sector have substantiated 
this pattern of allegiances to union and employer. These 
studies have also shown that where union-employer 
relationships are considered to be hostile, unilateral 
allegiance or dual d i sallcgiance occurs. In amiable or 
harmonious environments, dual allegiance generally is 



found . 
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UNION ALLEGIANCE 



Favorable Unfavorable 



Favorable 

EMPLOYER 

ALLEGIANCE 

Unfavorable 



Allegiance 
toward both 
employer and 
union ; i . e . , 
dual alleg- 
iance . 

Pro-union , 
Anti-employer; 
i . e . , unilat- 
eral alleg- 
iance . 



Pro -employer , 
Ant i -union ; 
i . c . , unilat- 
eral alleg- 
iance . 

Ant i -employer , 
Ant i -union ; 
i . c . , dual 
disallegiancc. 



Fig. 1 . - -A1 legiances toward union and employer 



This study will analyze allegiance patterns of a 
selected group of unionized public employees. 

2 . Analysis of Employees' Perceptions of their 
Work Groups . Stogdill has conducted extensive studies 
concerning these perceptions in the private sector.^ 



“Ralph M. Stogdill, Individual Behavior and Group 
Achievement (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), 
pp. 199-272; Team Achievement Under Hi gh Motivation 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Bureau of Business 
Research Monograph No. 113, 1963), pp . 1-92; Managers , 
Employees, Organ i za t ions (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Bureau of Business Research Monograph No. 125, 1965); 
"Work Group Descriptions, Manual of Directions" (Columbus 
Ohio State University Bureau of Business Research, 1965), 
pp. 1-4. (Mimeographed.); "The Structure of Organization 
Behavior," Multivar iate Behavioral Re search , II 
(January, 1967), pp. 47-62; and "Basic Concepts for a 
Theory of Organization," Manag ement Sc i enee , XIII (June, 
1967 ) , pp . 666-676 . 
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This study will compare data for public employees with 
that uncovered by Stogdill in his previous studies. 

The broad objective of this research therefore 
is to determine empirically attitude patterns of a 
selected group of public employees concerning their: 

(1) union allegiance; (2) employer allegiance; (3) dual 
allegiance; (4) dual disalleg iance ; and (5) work group 
perceptual characteristics. 

The results of this empirical analysis will be 
considered applicable to those unionized public employees 
who participated in the study. Chapter VI, "Implications 
of Research," will discuss the implications and possible 
ramifications of these results. If comparison of the 
specific analysis of unionized public employee attitudes 
demonstrates marked similarities with various attitudes 
already known to exist among unionized private sector 
employees, then the implication is that public and pri- 
vate sector employees do not differ substantially in their 
attitudes toward their unions, employers, and work groups. 
Summary 

The preceding discussion can bo summarized in 



the following diagram. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYEE UNIONS 
characterized by: 



1. Rapid growth. 

2. Little insight into individual member attitudes. 



PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 
ATTITUDES 

i. 

1. Little knowledge 
exists concerning 
public employee ^ 

attitudes . 



PRIVATE EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 

A great deal of knowledge 
exists concerning private 
employees' attitudes. 

The concept of dual alleg- 
iance enjoys wide support. 
In a harmonious environment, 
dual allegiance exists. In 
a hostile environment uni- 
lateral allegiance or dual 
disallcgiance exists. 

Private sector work group 
characteristics have been 
investigated and empirical 
results validated. 



STEPS IN A STUDY OF UNIONIZED PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDE PATTERNS 

1. Patterns of allegiance will be analyzed for a 
specific group of unionized public employees. 

2. Perceptions of work group characteristics for 
this group of employees will also be analyzed. 

3. Specific conclusions will be drawn for this 
group of unionized public employees as to their 
attitude patterns and work group perceptions. 

4. Comments generalized from these conclusions 
will be discussed. General comparisons of 
private and public sector employee attitudes 
will be made. 

Fig. 2. --Research Objectives Paradigm 



CHAPTER II 



SCOPE OF STUDY 

Chapter I indicated in general terms the 
direction this study will take in order to attain its 
research objectives. Chapter II is addressed to the 
study's specific dimensions, constraints, and limitations. 

Statement of the Problem 

As has been indicated, one set of attitudes to 
be analyzed in this study is the unionized public 
employee's allegiances to his union and employer. 
Investigating allegiances to two such diverse institu- 
tions as these has been vigorously, albeit sporadically, 
researched in the private sector over the past two 
decades. One of the questions that researchers have 
attempted to answer is that concerning what is union 
and employer allegiance. 

Purcell considers private sector employer 
allegiance to be "general satisfaction with the company 
as an institution", or "an attitude of favorability 
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toward the company as an institution", or "general 
approval of the company and its policies."* 

Purcell goes on to state that: 

. . . the term allegiance does not mean 

complete satisfaction with every aspect of 
the company, with the pay, job, wage- 
incentive system, with plant leadership and 
foremen, with chances for advancement and 
opportunities for one's children, and general 
working conditions. . . . Dissatisfaction with 
some of the above categories is still 
compatible with a favorable attitude toward 
the company. ^ 

Purcell defines union allegiance as "general 

satisfaction with the union as an institution", or 

"belief in the necessity for a union in the plant", 

3 

or "approval of the union as an institution." 

Finally, he considers dual allegiance ". . . 

means acceptance of the company as an institution 
(and therefore acceptance of its existence and primary 
objectives), and acceptance of the union as an 
institution. 



^Theodore V. Purcell, The V.’orker Speaks His 
Min d on Com pan y and U n ion (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press', “ 19 5 3 ) , pp . 7 7-78. 

‘Ibid., p. 77. Ibid . , p. 145. 



4 Ibid . , p. 204. 
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Other author's definitions have generally 
paralleled those of Father Purcell. Where differences 
exist, they are of degree rather than of kind. The 
Illini City Studies specify that company allegiance is 
allegiance to top management, the work force, employ- 
ment conditions, the job and the union-management 
situation in general. A positive response to questions 
falling within these areas denotes private sector 
employer allegiance. Positive responses to various 
questions concerning unions indicate private sector 
union allegiance . ^ 

Rngland defines high morale as high employer 
allegiance. To assess union allegiance, Rngland 
sought attitudes toward unionism in general and the 
local union situation. ^ 

Wass equated employer allegiance to favorable 
feeling toward management in general. To determine 
union allegiance, Wass sought attitudes which were 

5 W . 1- 1 1 i s o n Chalmers, L abor -Mana g ement Re lat ions 
in Ill ini City (Champaign: Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, Vol. II, 
19 54) , pp. 31-58. 

^George W. Rngland, "Dual Allegiance to Company 
and Union," Per sonne l Adm inis t ra t ion , XXIII (March - 
April, I960), pp. 20-25. 
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cither for or against the basic need for a union. 

The thread of continuity which runs through every 
attempt to define employer or union allegiance is that 
of a "general acceptance" of each institution by employees. 
This conceptualization of "general acceptance" of union 
and employer as an institution does not vary substantially 
among authors. 

Therefore, for the purposes of this study, similar 
conceptualizations of allegiance to employer and to union 
are made. 

Union allegiance is considered to be general 
approval of the existence of the union, its goals and 
objectives, and the policies set forth to implement the 
objectives. In other words, union allegiance is general 
acceptance of the union as an institution. Employer 
allegiance is considered to be a favorable attitude 
toward general working conditions, a general acceptance 
of the employer- employee relationship, general approval 
of the terms and conditions of employment, and basic 
agreement with the policies of the employer. In short, 

7 

Donald beo Wass, "The Relationship Between 
Attitudes Toward Union and Management" (unpublished 
I’h.D. dissertation, Purdue University, 1962). 
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employer allegiance is a general acceptance of the 
employer as an institution. Dual allegiance is a 
synthesis of these two attitudes. It can be considered 
to be a general approval of the existence, basic 
objectives, and overall policies of both union and 
employer. An employee exhibiting dual allegiance 
views the employment environment in its aggregative 
sense. Various favorable perceptions relating to the 
union and employer combine to form a favorable outlook 
toward the overall employment milieu. In concise 
terms, dual allegiance is the simultaneous general 
acceptance of both union and employer as institutions. 

With the allegiance concept established, the 
problems to be analyzed in this study are: 

1. Is there any measurable allegiance of a 
selected group of unionized public employees to their 
union, and to their employer? Docs dual allegiance 
exist among them and is its measurement compatible 
with previous research? 

2. Arc there any measurable differences in 
these allegiances by this group of unionized public 
employees based upon individual classif icatory 



variables? 
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3. Are there any measurable differences in these 
allegiances by this group of unionized public employees 
based upon their perceptions of: 

a) the harmony existing between union 
and employer; 

b) who the employer actually is; and 

c) the relative balance of power 
between union and employer? 

4. What are some of the perceptions these 
unionized public employees hold concerning the 
characteristics of their work groups and arc these 
perceptual characteristics compatible with previous 
research? 

5. Are there any relationships between their 
work group perceptions and their allegiance measure- 
ments? 

Relevan t Research Relating 
to t lie Problem 

An analysis of the research which deals with 
allegiance patterns in the private sector can best 
be depicted as shown in Figure 3. 
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CONFLICT 

ENVIRONMENT 

(i.e. , 
strike , 
near- strike 
animosity , 
new union) 



HARMON IOUS 

ENVIRONMENT 



NON-UNION EMPLOYEES 



Supervisory : 
Waas (1962) 

Salaried : 

Waas (1962) 



Hourly: 

Waas (1962) 



Supervisory : 
None 

Salaried : 
None 



UNION EMPLOYEES 



Supervisory : 

None 

Salaried : 

Paone (1960) 
England (1960) 

Hourly: 

LaPoint (1954) 
England (1960) 
Anderson (1955) 
Purcell (1953) 

Supervisory: 

None 

Salaried and 
Hourly : 

Purcell (1960) 
Chalmers (1953, 
1954) 

England (1960) 
Seidman, and 
others (1958) 
Rosen and Rosen 
(1955) 

Dean (1954) 
Miller and 

Rosen (1957) 
Gottleib and 
Kerr (1950) 
Tanncnbaum 
and Kalin 
(1958) 

Katz (1949) 



Fig. 3. --Research concerning allegiance patterns 
toward employer and union in the private sector. a 



a Study titles can be found in the bibliography. 
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A brief review of each of these studies follows. 

1 . Conflict Environment , Non-Union Employees : 

g 

a) Wass (1962) : W ass studied blue-collar 

workers and a smaller group of white- 
collar workers in a metal parts manu- 
facturing company. His research showed 
a significant inverse correlation of 
attitudes toward the union seeking 
representation and three different 
management levels, i.e., he found the 
existence of unilateral allegiance. 

2 . Conflict, Environment, Union Employees : 

9 

a) Paone (1960) : Paone studied an 

engineers' professional union. His 
conclusions were that 43 percent of the 
members had union allegiance and no 
company allegiance; 10 percent had 
company allegiance and no union 
allegiance; 38 percent had dual 
allegiance; and 9 percent had no 

g 

Wass, "Relationship Between Attitudes." 

9 

Prancis X. Paone, "The Attitude Patterns of 
Unionized Professionals" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Loyola University, 1960). 
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allegiance whatsoever to either 
company or union. 

b) England (I960): 10 England's 
longitudinal study dealt with one 
professional craft union and one 
retail clerks local. The early 
portion of the study was taken 
during a strike vote while the 
latter portion was conducted six 
months later when the crisis had 
lessened somewhat. His results 
indicated that workers demonstrated 
a tendency toward unilateral alle- 
giance . 

11 

c) LaPoint (1954) : LaPoint showed 

that in an industrial blue-collar 
environment which is deeply split 
into hostile factions over union 
issues, the large majority of 

^England, "Dual Allegiance." 

Hjohn D. LaPoint, "Attitudes of Union and Non- 
union Workers Toward Union and Management" (unpublished 
master's thesis. University of Illinois, 1954). 
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employees demonstrated unilateral 
allegiance . 

d) Anderson (1955) This study was 
a college economics course term 
project. Although there were only 
38 respondents of the 73 surveyed, 
the overwhelming results indicated 
that unilateral allegiance existed 
in a small industrial plant during 
the period when a strike vote was 
being taken. 

e) Purcell (1953):^ Purcell drew the 
following conclusions about 
industrial blue-collar workers at 
Chicago's Swift and Company meat- 
packing plant during a period 

when relations between union 
members and the union leadership 
were tense: 73 percent expressed 

12 . 

England, "Dual Allegiance," p. 21, citing 

h. C. Anderson, "A Study of Dual Allegiance" (unpub- 
lished resorach project for Economics 251, University 
of Minnesota, 1955), p. 25. 

13purce.ll, "Worker Speaks Ills Mind." 
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dual allegiance; 13 percent were 
favorable to the union but 
unfavorable to the company; 13 
percent were favorable to the 
company but unfavorable to the 
union; one-half percent were 
neutral to both; and no one was 
unfavorable to both. 

3. Harmonious Environment, Union Employees : 
a) Purcell (I960): 14 Purcell's 1960 

study was essentially an expansion of 
his 1953 study. Industrial, blue- 
collar workers at Swift and Company's 
Chicago, Kansas City, and East St. 
Louis plants were surveyed. The 
results were: 

(1) Chicago -- same as 1953 study. 

(2) East St. Louis -- 99 percent 
of the members expressed dual 
allegiance; 1 percent were 
favorable to the union but 

14 Theodore V. Purcell, Blue Coll ar Man 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, I960). 
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unfavorable to the company. 

(3) Kansas City -- 78 percent of 
the members expressed dual 
allegiance; 11 percent were 
favorable to the union but 
unfavorable to the company; 

7 percent were favorable to 
the union and neutral to the 
company; and 4 percent were 
favorable to the company and 
neutral to the union, 
b) Chalmers (1953, 1954) : 15, 16 

Chalmers focused on other areas in 
addition to dual allegiance. A 
general conclusion concerning 
employee allegiances is that if the 
union-company "climate" is "good", 
workers will generally express dual 

15 W. Hllison Chalmers, Labor -Management Relations 
in Illini City , Vol. I (Champaign: Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 1953). 

16 

C h a 1 me r s , Labor -Management Rclat ion s i_n 
I llini City , 1954. 
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allegiance. With any "climate" less 
than "good", dual allegiance will 
not be prevalent. 

c) Scidman, e t a 1 . ( 1958 ):^ Seidman 
and his colleagues studied four 
blue-collar industrial, one craft, and 
one white-collar local. The environ- 
ments were mostly harmonious. The 
authors found a significant percentage 
of the membership expressing dual 
allegiance in five of the six locals. 

A general conclusion was that dual 
allegiance is very probable in American 
society . 

d) Rosen and Rosen (1955):*^ The subjects 
in this book were members of one 
district in the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. The authors 

17 

Joel Seidman, et al . , The Worker Views His 
Unio n (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958). 



1 8 

lljalmar Rosen and R. A. Hudson Rosen, The 
Union Member Speaks (New York: Prcntice-Ilal 1 , Inc. 
1955). 
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concluded that the district was 
largely representative of the union 
and the results should be generalized 
accordingly. Eighty-five percent of 
the respondents stated the company 
they worked for was a good place to 
work and 67 percent felt that their 
union was doing an overall good job. 

e) Dean (1954) : Dean studied 
industrial blue-collar workers in 
three plants. The environment was 
very harmonious in one, arms length 
bargaining in another, and somewhat 
hostile in the third. She found 
high degrees of dual allegiance 
(she used the term "dual loyalty") 
in all three plants. 

f) Miller and Rosen (1957) : The 

^Lois Dean, "Union Activity and Dual Loyalty," 
In dus t rial and l.abo r Relatio n s Review , VII (July, 1954), 
pp. 526- S36. 

^Glcnn W. Miller and Ned Rosen, "Members 
Attitudes Toward the Shop Steward," Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, X (July, 1967), pp. 516-531. 
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authors analyzed unskilled and 
semi-skilled industrial blue-collar 
workers’ attitudes toward their shop 
steward. The results were that 
workers generally support unionism. 

Dual allegiance is possible, but, 
in the event of a strike, workers 
would most likely support their 
union . 

g) Gottlieb and Kerr (1950) The 
authors found a +.74 product - 
moment coefficient of correlation 
between attitudes favorable to the 
union and attitudes favorable to 
management among industrial blue- 
collar workers. 

2 2 

h) Tannenbaum and Kahn (1958): The 

authors found degrees of dual 

^Bertram Gottlieb and Willard A. Kerr, "An 
Experiment in Industrial Harmony," Personnel Psychology , 
III (Winter, 1950), pp. 445-453. 

22 

Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Robert I,. Kahn, 
Participation in Union bocal s (Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1958). 
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allegiance on the part of both 
active and inactive union members 
composed of industrial, blue- 
collar workers. 

i) Katz (1949):^ Katz demonstrated 
that industrial, blue-collar auto 
workers recognize the necessary 
interdependence of union and 
company. Accordingly, Katz 
concluded that dual allegiance 
would flourish in a cooperative 
union-company environment. 

These private sector studies have found that 
cooperation between union and employer tends to structure 
worker attitudes along integrative rather than divisive 
lines. Where harmony exists, dual allegiance tends to 
exist. Where conflict is found, unilateral allegiance 
tends to be prevalent. Stagner's comments are 
pertinent here: 

. . . the following generalization is based on 

23 Danicl Katz, "The Attitude Survey Approach," 
in Psycho logy of bab or-Ma nag cme nt Rclat ions , ed. by 
Arthur Kornhauser (Champaign, Illinois: Industrial 
Relations Research Association, 1949), pp. 63-70. 
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the data now available. With a new union, or 
if a strong conflict situation exists, workers 
are pulled to one side or another. They can 
achieve some feeling of security only by align- 
ing themselves with management or with the 
union. After the collective bargaining 
relationship has been established for some 
time, and after memories of hostilities have 
faded, dual allegiance becomes possible. 
Essentially, it is assumed to depend on a 
tendency for people to perceive a situation 
as a whole--to see the work situation, for 
example, as a unit rather than sharply 
differentiating the union role from the 
management role. . . . Apparently this 
psychological tendency will favor kinds of 
interactions moving towards harmonious 
industrial relations. ^4 



The bases for this generalization are results of 



studies with the private sector, 
this generalization to the public 
dealt with, however. A survey of 
no research regarding patterns of 
public sector. Father Purcell wri 



The applicability of 
sector must still be 
the literature reveals 
allegiance in the 
tes : 



. . . as far as I know, there has been little 
research in this area with relevance to 
workers in the public employment sector. 
Hence, it would seem as though your proposed 
research would not be duplicating other 
research but would be breaking fresh ground. 
In general, I think we do need to get a 



24 

Ross S t a gne r , The Psycholog y of Indu st rial 
Conf 1 ict (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956), 
pp. 402-403. 
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better understanding of the attitude of public 
employees . ^ 

Much research dealing with work group perceptual 
characteristics has been carried on by Stogdill. His 
work group descriptions yield subscores of work group 
cohesiveness, productivity, loyalty to the company, and 
drive and enthusiasm. Some of the relationships that 

? A 

Stogdill has shown from surveying the literature and 
by conducting his own studies are that: 

1. productivity and drive tend to be positively 
related; 

2. productivity and cohesiveness tend to be 
negatively related; and 

3. drive and cohesiveness may be either 
positively or negatively related. 

The perceptions of work groups tend to vary 
depending upon who the describer is; i.e., foremen, 
executives, or hourly employees. For hourly employees, 
for example, the means for each of the four descriptions 

2 5 

Letter from Theodore V. Purcell, S. J. ; 
Director, Cambridge Center for Social Studies, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts , November 5, 1968. 

26 Stogdill, Behavior and Croup Achiev e ment . 

? 7 

Stogdill, Ma nag ers^ employee s , Org a n i zat ions . 
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indicate favorable or highly favorable perceptions of 

2 8 

each work group characteristic. Although Professor 
Stogdill indicates there are no norms for these 
characteristics, 29 a general comparison of the results 
of this study and Stogdill's results just mentioned 
will be made to determine if work group characteristics 
are similarly intcrcorrelated and are likewise perceived 
as being favorable. 

Assumptions 

The following assumptions have been made for 
this study: 

1. Employee attitudes can be effectively 
measured by a written questionnaire. This assumption 
is widely accepted and the techniques for its 
implementation are discussed by such authors as Edwards 
and Oppenheim.^ 

2. The degree of conflict in a union- employer 
environemnt can be determined by ascertaining 

28 Stogdill, "Manual of Descriptions," p. 4. 

29 Ibid . , p. 3. 

•^ 9 A.llcn I,. Edwards, Techniques of Attitude Scale 
Construction (New York: Appleton-Ccntury-Cvof ts , Inc., 
T5S7) ""and A 7 N . Oppenheim, (Questionnaire Design and 
Attitude Measurement (New York: Basic Books , Inc., lPbb). 
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respondents' perceptions of the employment environment. 
A major conclusion of the Wass study was that knowledge 
of a group's perception of the organizational climate, 
rather than more factual knowledge of existing 
harmonious or hostile labor-management relations, leads 
to more fruitful predictions of the relationships of 
attitudes toward union and employer. 31 

3. Respondents' answers concerning personal 
data will be sufficiently accurate to make further 
verification unnecessary. 

Research Model 

The hypotheses under analysis will be tested 

32 

using the following three-staged research model 
(see Figures 4, 5, and 6). 

Hy potheses 

The following hypotheses are posed. 

I. A. A positive correlation exists between 
respondents' allegiances to their 

*7 1 

Wass, "Relationship Between Attitudes," pp. 

54-56. 

^B. 0. Smith, "A Concept of Teaching Teachers," 
Teach ers' College Record , 61 (1960), pp. 229-241. 
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Independent 

Variables 



Intervening 

Variables 



Dependent 

Variables 



1. Number of 
years as a 
member of a 
union . 



1. Employee's 
perception of 
who his 
employer is. 



1. Directions 
and measures 
of allegiances. 



2. Number of 
years having 
worked as a 
public employee. 



2. Employee's 
perception of 



harmony /conflict 
climate between 
union -employer . 



3. Age. 



4. Sex. 



3. Employee's 
perception of 
the relative 



5. Marital 
status . 



union-employer 
power balance. 




6. Skill level: 

a) supervisory 

b) quasi-professional/ 



administrative 

c) skilled 

d) semi-skilled 

e) unskilled 

7. Level of union 
activity : 

a) inactive 

b) active 

c) steward 
— __d) officer 



Pig. 4. --Research Model, Stage I 
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Independent 
Variables 

1. Number of 
years as a 
member of a 
union . 

2. Number of 
years having 
worked as a 
public employee 

3. Age. 

4 . Sex . 

5. Marital 
status . 



Intervening 
Variables 

1. Employee's 
perception of 
who his employer 
is . 

2. Employee's 
perception of 
harmony /conflict 
climate between 
union- employer . 

3. Employee's 
perception of the 
relative union- 
employer power 
balance . 



6. Skill level: 

a) supervisory 

b) quasi-professional/ 
adminis trati ve 

c) skilled 

d) semi-skilled 

e) unskilled 

7. Level of union 
activity : 

a) inactive 

b) active 

c) steward 

d) officer 



Dependent 
Variables 

1. Perception 
of work group's 
cohesiveness . 

2. Perception 
of work group's 
productivity . 

3. Perception 
of work group's 
loyalty to the 
employer . 

4. Perception 
of work group's 
drive and 
enthusiasm . 




Fig. 5. --Research Model, Stage II 



Perceptual Measures of Work Group 

Cohesive- Loyalty to Drive and 
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a This is an example of the representational model described by J. 
Berger, et al . , Types of Formalization in Small Group Research (Boston: 
Houghton-Mif f 1 in , 1962) and was used to make correlations among Stage I 
and Stage II dependent variables. 
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union and employer. This hypothesis 
is derived from the studies of Purcell, 
Chalmers, Dean, Gottleib and Kerr, 

Rosen and Rosen, Miller and Rosen, 
Tannenbaum and Kahn, and Katz, all 
previously cited and described, which 
demonstrated this hypothesis to be 
true in the private sector. 

II. A. Hypotheses relating to union allegiance: 
1. A positive correlation exists 

between how long respondents have 
belonged to a union and their 
union allegiance. This hypothesis 
is based upon a statement made in 
the Seidman, et al . study. Seidman 
and his colleagues state that their 
interviews indicated a wide 
variety of factors influence a 
worker's view of unionism, includ- 
ing how long he has belonged to a 
33 

union . 

3 3 ... 

Seidman, e t a 1 . , Th e V.'orkc r Vi ews His Union , 

p. 241. 
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2. An inverse correlation exists 
between how long respondents 
have worked as public employees 
and their union allegiance. This 
hypothesis is derived from Purcell's 
1960 study in which he demonstrated 
that a long service private sector 
employee exhibits lower union 

allegiance than does a short service 

i 34 

employee . 

3. An inverse correlation exists 
between respondents' ages and their 
union allegiance. This hypothesis 
is derived from the relationship 
existing between service as an 
employee and union allegiance 

35 

which was reported by Purcell. 
Because long service employees 
are also generally older employees, 
it appears to this author that there 

34 

Purcell, Blue Collar Ma n, p. 254. 

35 Ibid. 
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is a distinct parallel between 
Purcell’s results relating service 
and union allegiance with this 
study's hypothesis which relates 
age and union allegiance. 

4. A higher proportion of male 
respondents exhibit union 
allegiance than females. This 
hypothesis is derived from 
Purcell's 1953 study in which he 
demonstrated that a higher propor- 
tion of male employees exhibited 

7 £ 

union allegiance than did females. ° 

5. A higher proportion of married 
respondents exhibit union allegiance 
than unmarried ones. Tannenbaum 
and Kalin revealed in their study 
that in the private sector, there 

is a significant difference in 

37 

union activity and marital status. 

•^Purcell, "Worker Speaks His Mind," p. 146. 

^ ^Tannenbaum and Kahn, Part i cl pat io n , p. 74. 
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It appears to this author that there 
is a distinct parallel between level 
of union activity and degree of 
union allegiance. 

6. An inverse correlation exists between 
respondents' skill levels and their 
union allegiance. This hypothesis 

is based on results obtained in the 
I llini City study. It was found in 
this study that there was an inverse 
rank-order correlation coefficient 
between worker attitudes towards 
unions and skill level of the work 
force . ^ 

7. A positive correlation exists 
between respondents' union activity 
and their union allegiance. This 
hypothesis is derived from results 
obtained in the Dean study. Dean 
found that this relationship 

7 O 

Chalmers, Labor Management Relations , 1954, 
pp. 424-425. 
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39 

was true in the private sector. 

8. A positive correlation exists 
between respondents’ perception of 
the union- employer relative power 
balance and their union allegiance. 

This hypothesis is based on results 
obtained in the 1 11 ini City study. 

It was found that relative bargain- 
ing strength of a union is an 
important determinant of union 

40 

influence in the private sector. 

9. A positive correlation exists 
between respondents' perception of 
union-employer harmony and their 
union allegiance. This hypothesis 
is based upon results obtained in 
the I lllni City study. It was found 
that extent of union influence was an 
important determinant of attitudinal 
climate .41 

-^Dean, "Activity and Loyalty," p. 536. 

‘^Chalmers, L abor Ma nagement Rela ti ons , 1954, p. 297. 

4 1 1 b i d . , p. 382. 
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10. Proportionally, a smaller number of 
respondents who perceive their 
employer to be the "foreman" have 
union allegiance than those who per- 
ceive their employer to have 
greater social distance, such as the 
city manager, or to be less tangible, 
such as the general public. It 
appears to this author that there is 
a parallel between this hypothesis 
and a finding of the Wass study that 
the perception of employer in the 
private sector was "middle management." 
The implication is that as the 
employer is perceived as being less 
personal, the union tends to assume 
an increasingly important role. ' 

B . Hypotheses relating to employer 
allegiance : 

1. An inverse correlation exists between 
how long respondents have belonged to 

^ ^ v.'ass , "Relationship Between Attitudes," pp. 64- 

69 . 
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their union and their employer 
allegiance. This hypothesis is 
based upon a statement made in the 
Seidman, et al . study. Seidman 
and his colleagues state that their 
interviews indicated a wide variety 
of factors influence a worker’s view 
of li i s union and employer, including 

A 7 

how long he has belonged to a union. 

2 . A positive correlation exists between 
how long respondents have worked as 
public employees and their employer 
allegiance. This hypothesis is 
derived from Purcell's 1953 study in 
which he demonstrated that a long- 
service private sector employee 
exhibits higher employer allegiance 

44 

than does a short- service employee. 

3. A positive correlation exists between 
respondents' ages and their employer 

^ ^ S e i d m a n , et al . , The Wor ker V lew s Ills Union. 

^Purcell, "Worker Speaks His Mind," p. 79. 
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allegiance. This hypothesis is 

derived from the relationship 

existing between service as an 

employee and employer allegiance 

45 

which was reported by Purcell. 

Since long-service employees are 
also generally older employees, 
it appears to this author that 
there is a distinct parallel between 
Purcell's results relating service 
and employer allegiance with this 
study's hypothesis which relates 
age and employer allegiance. 

4. A lower proportion of male respondents 
exhibit employer allegiance than 
females. This hypothesis is derived 
from Purcell's 1953 study in which 
he demonstrated that a lower porpor- 
tion of male employees exhibited 
employer allegiance than did 
females . ^ 



4 5 



1 b id . 
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[bid. 



5. A higher proportion of married 
respondents exhibit employer 
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allegiance than unmarried ones. 

Purcell makes a statement that 

a number of variables, including 

marital status, could affect 

workers' attitudes toward their 

union and employer . ^ 

6. A positive correlation exists 

between respondents' skill levels 

and their employer allegiance. 

This hypothesis is based on 

results obtained in the Illini City 

study. It was found in this study 

that there was a positive and 

significant rank-order correlation 

coefficient between worker attitudes 

towards his company and the skill 

4 8 

level of the work force. 
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Ibid. , p. 10. 

4 Q 

Chalmers, Labor Manageme nt Relati ons , 1954 , 
pp. 424-425. 
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7. A positive correlation exists 
between respondents' union activity 
and their employer allegiance. This 
hypothesis is derived from results 
obtained in the Dean study. Dean 
found that this relationship was 
true in the private sector. ^ 

8. A positive correlation exists 
between respondents' perception of 
the union-employer relative power 
balance and their employer allegiance. 
This hypothesis is derived from the 
study conducted by Purcell in which 

he revealed that long-service employees 
tend to be generally satisfied with 
their employer and arc generally 
opposed to striking when exercising 
union power. ^ 

9. A positive correlation exists between 
respondents' perception of 

^Dean, "Activity and Loyalty." 

^Purcell, Blue Collar Man, pp . 223-224. 
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union-employer harmony and their 
employer allegiance. This hypothesis 
is based upon results obtained in 
the I llini City study. These results 
revealed that employees v.’ho perceive 
that a harmonious attitudinal climate 
exists tend to give favorable reports 
about their company.^ 

10. Proportionally, a larger number of 
respondents who perceive their 
employer to be the "foreman" have 
employer allegiance than those who 
perceive the employer to have 
greater social distance, such as the 
city manager, or to be less tangible, 
such as the general public. It 
appears to this author that there 
is a parallel between this hypothesis 
and a finding of the Wass study that 
the perception of employer in the 
private sector was "middle-management." 

5 1 

Ch aimers , Labo r Man age ment Relati ons , 19 5 4 , 
pp. 52-54. 
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The implication is that as the 
employer becomes more impersonal, 
the level of allegiance to the 
employer decreases. ^ 

C. Hypotheses relating to dual allegiance: 
1. An inverse correlation exists 

between how long respondents have 
belonged to a union and their dual 
allegiance. This hypothesis is 
derived from Purcell’s 1953 study in 
which he demonstrated that long- 
service workers have relatively low 
levels of dual allegiance due to 
their general dissatisfaction with 
unionism. ^ It appears to this 
author that there is a parallel 
between length of membership in a 
union and length of service as a 
public employee. It is therefore 
felt that a relationship similar 

52 

Wass , "Relationship Between Attitudes." 

■^Purcell, "Worker Speaks llis Mind," pp. 263- 269. 
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to the above hypothesis may be 
found . 

2. An inverse correlation exists 
between how long respondents 
have worked as public employees 
and their dual allegiance. This 
hypothesis is derived from Purcell's 
1953 study in which he demonstrated 
that long-service private sector 
employees exhibit lower levels of 
dual allegiance than do short - service 
employees . ^ 

3. An inverse correlation exists between 
respondents' ages and their dual 
allegiance. This hypothesis is 
derived from Purcell's 1953 study in 
which he demonstrated that long- 
service private sector employees 
exhibit lower levels of dual 
allegiance than short - service 
employees. ^ Since long-service 
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Ibid. 



Ibid. 
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employees arc also generally older 
employees, it appears to this 
author that there is a distinct 
parallel between Purcell's results 
relating service and dual allegiance 
with this study's hypothesis which 
relates age and dual allegiance. 

4. A higher proportion of male 
respondents exhibit dual allegiance 
than females. This hypothesis is 
derived from Purcell's 1953 study 
in which he demonstrated that a 
higher proportion of male employees 

exhibited dual allegiance than did 

r . 56 

females . 

5. A higher proportion of married 
respondents exhibit dual allegiance 
than unmarried ones. Purcell makes 
a statement that variables such as 
marital status could affect workers' 
attitudes toward their union and 

c n 

employer. Tanncnbaum and Kalin 
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57 Ibid. , p. 79. 



Ibid. 
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found a significantly higher 
proportion of active union members 
to be married than unmarried. ^ 
Assuming that a high level of union 
activity indicates a favorable 
attitude or allegiance to one's 
union, then marital status may also 
tend to affect dual allegiance in 
the same manner that it affects union 
allegiance . 

6. A positive correlation exists between 
respondents' skill levels and their 
dual allegiance. This hypothesis is 
based on results obtained in the 
Illini City study. It was found in 
this study that foremen exhibited 
higher product-moment coefficients 
of correlation relative to satisfac- 
tion with union and employer than did 
rank and file workers. 

■^Tannenbaum and Kahn, Part icipat .ion , pp . 74 -73. 

59 



p . 54. 



Chalmers, I. a bo r - Mana ge ment Re 1 at ions , 1954 , 
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7. A positive correlation exists 
between respondents' union activity 
and their dual allegiance. This 
hypothesis is derived from results 
obtained in the Dean study. Dean 
found that this relationship was 
true in the private sector.^® 

8. A positive correlation exists between 
respondents' perception of the union- 
employer relative power balance and 
their dual allegiance. This 
hypothesis is based on results 
obtained in the I llini City study. 

It was found that a general relation- 
ship existed between attitudinal 
climate and employees' perception of 
the bargaining power of the union. ^ 

9. A positive correlation exists between 
respondents' perception of union- 
employer harmony and their dual 

r)0 Dean, "Activity and Loyalty." 

^Chalmers, Labor-Management Relations , 1951, 



p . 741. 
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allegiance. This hypothesis is based 
on results obtained in the 1 1 1 ini 
City study. It was found that when 
employees were achieving their goals 
to a satisfactory extent, then they 
developed favorable attitudes toward 
their union and companies. ^ It 
appears to this author that there is 
a parallel in this finding with this 
study's hypothesis relating perception 
of harmony to dual allegiance. If 
an employee is achieving his goals 
through tlie efforts of the union 
and under the auspices of his company, 
then it would seem that a harmonious 
climate, conducive to the existence 
of dual allegiance, would probably 
prevail . 

10. Proportionally, a smaller number of 
respondents who perceive their 
employer to be the "supervisor/foreman" 
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Ibid. , p. 260. 
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have dual allegiance than those 
who perceive the employer to have 
greater social distance, such as 
the City Manager, or to be less 
tangible, such as the general public. 
It appears to this author that there 
is a parallel between this hypothesis 
and a finding of the V«ass study that 
the perception of employer in the 
private sector was "middle 
management." The implication is 
that as the employer is perceived 
as being less personal, then the 
union tends to assume an increasingly 
important role in order to counteract 
a depersonalized management. 

III. A. Classif icatory data, respondent perceptual 
data, and work group descriptions have 
hypothesized relationships as specified 
below. The author has phrased each as 
a null hypothesis, departing from the 

6 3 

Wass, "Relationship Between Attitudes." 
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format heretofore presented, since no 
known studies address themselves 
specifically to these hypotheses in 
the public sector. 

1. No correlation exists between how 
long respondents have belonged to 
a union and their perceptions of 
work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

2. No correlation exists between how 
long respondents have worked as 
public employees and their perceptions 
of work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

3. No correlation exists between 
respondents ' ages and their 
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perceptions of work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

4. Proportionally, there is no 
difference in the responses of male 
and female respondents relative to 
their perceptions of work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

5. Proportionally, there is no 
difference in the responses of 
married and unmarried respondents 
relative to their perceptions of 
work group: 

a) cohes ivcncss , 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 
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6. No correlation exists between 
respondents' skill levels and their 
perceptions of work group: 

a) cohesivencss , 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

7. No correlation exists between 
respondents' union activity and 
their perceptions of work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

8. No correlation exists between 
respondents' perception of the 
union- employer relative power 
balance and their perceptions of 
work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 
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9. No correlation exists between 
respondents' perception of 
union- employer harmony and their 
perceptions of work group: 

a) colics iveness , 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

10. Proportionally, there is no 
difference in who respondents 
perceive their employer to be and 
their perceptions of work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 

11. There are no significant inter- 
correlations among respondents' 
perceptions of work group: 

a) cohesiveness, 

b) productivity, 

c) loyalty to employer, and 

d) drive and enthusiasm. 
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IV. The null hypotheses stated below serve to 

relate hypothetically the dependent variables 
of allegiances with the dependent variables 
of work group descriptions: 

A. No correlation exists between respondents 
who have dual allegiance and their 
perceptions of v. r ork group: 

1. cohesiveness, 

2. productivity, 

3. loyalty to employer, and 

4. drive and enthusiasm. 

B. No correlation exists between respondents 
who have unilateral allegiance (i.e., high 
union allegiance and low employer 
allegiance) and their perceptions of work 
group : 

1. cohesiveness, 

2. productivity, 

3. loyalty to employer, and 

4. drive and enthusiasm. 

C. No correlation exists between respondents 
who have unilateral allegiance (i.e., Low 
union allegiance and high employer 
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allegiance) and their perceptions of 
work group: 

1. cohesiveness, 

2. productivity, 

3. loyalty to employer, and 

4. drive and enthusiasm. 

D. No correlation exists between respondents 
who have dual disallegiance and their 
perceptions of work group: 

1. cohesivencss , 

2. productivity, 

3. loyalty to employer, and 

4. drive and enthusiasm. 

L i mitations of Study 

This study embodies certain limitations as 
described below: 

1. No outside grant was sought nor awarded for 
this research. The United States Navy did make available 
to the author some funds for typing services and postage 
costs. Accordingly, the study was limited in scope to 
that which could be undertaken within relatively meager 



financial constraints. 
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2. This study was conducted with selected members 
of one district council in the states of Ohio and 
Kentucky. The results of the study are generalizable to 
those who responded to the survey. Yet, a union expert 
(Mr. Thomas A. Morgan; Director, Council 8, Ohio Public 
Employees Union, AFSCME; union lobbyist; and a former 
director of organization for the APSCME International) 
has advised the author that Council 51 is a typical, 
well-organized council of the international union. 
Therefore, without generalizing beyond the respondents, 
the implication that similarly structured and well- 
organized councils would encounter similar attitude 
patterns among its members as does District Council 8 
is strong. If dual allegiance, for example, can be 
shown to exist among these public sector respondents, 
then tills fact can be considered a compelling indication 
that dual allegiance exists among other state, county, 
and municipal employees who work elsewhere under 
similar environmental conditions. This, in turn, might 
lead one to surmise that non- federal public employees 
possess similar psychological characteristics as do 
private sector employees since they share the well 
established attitude of dual allegiance. Furthermore, 
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the respondents in the study, as subsequent chapters will 

reveal, bear general demographic similarities to the 

64 

interviewees of, for example, Purcell's 1960 study. 
Accordingly, one may assume that the respondents do not 
differ substantially from other public union members or 
from private sector unions of generally similar composi- 
tion. Limitations of this study do not offer an 
opportunity to explore this assumption in greater detail, 
however. Therefore, although the specific results of 
this study arc definitive of the survey respondents and 
must, perforce, be limited to them, a broad range of 
implications can be speculated about, many being 
eminently suitable for extensive further research. 

3. There was no face-to-face interview with any 
of the respondents. Additionally, there were only two 
questions which could be considered "open-ended." It 
is just possible that some respondents would have 
replied differently in an interview situation or with 
greater latitude allowed for their responses. 

4. Mailing addresses of respondents were 
provided by the Council 51 headquarters in Cincinnati, 

Their mailing list is updated monthly by each 

^Purcell, Blue Collar Man, pp. 49-55. 



Ohio . 
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local union. Yet, of 600 questionnaires mailed, 32, 
or approximately 5 percent, were returned to the 
sender with notations of "wrong address" or "moved, 
not forwardable". The Council 51 staff has informed 
the author that certain members purposely will not 
reveal their home address for various personal reasons. 
Being unable to contact this percentage of the selected 
sample could possibly lead to slightly biased findings. 



CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH SETTING AND METHODOLOGY 
Research Setting 

The population of this study is comprised of the 
membership of Cincinnati District Council 51, AFSCME, 
AFL-CIO. The unionized public employees who make up 
this population range in occupations from charwoman, 
to pharmacist, to water supply electrical engineer. 

In other words, it is highly heterogeneous in skill 
level, educational background, ethnic composition, wage 
scales, union experience, and residential locale. 
Perusing the list of 20 local unions (representing 28 
separate categories of workers) which comprise the 
council membership offers some insight into the 
heterogeneous composition of this organization. 

Local 190 Cincinnati Municipal Garage 
and Lane Employees 

Local 217 Cincinnati University and Hospital 
Employees 



02 
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Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 
Local 
Local 
Local 
Loca l 
Loca 1 



223 Cincinnati Foremen- Supervisors - 
Inspectors 

232 Cincinnati Board of Education 
Employees 

237 Covington (Kentucky) City Employees 
240 Cincinnati Municipal Employees 
250 Cincinnati Public Works Employees 
282 Cincinnati Zoological Society 
Employees 

286 Newport (Kentucky) City Employees 
433 Hamilton County Employees 
468 Hamilton City 6 Butler County 
School Employees 
475 Hamilton City Employees 
678 Greater Louisville (Kentucky) 

Public Employees 
771 I ronton City Employees 
777 Hamilton County Welfare Employees 
856 Middletown City Employees 
898 Cincinnati Workhouse Employees 
905 Kenton County (Kentucky) Employees 
1027 Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 



Authority Emp loyces 
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Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 

Local 



1039 Portsmouth City Employees 
1093 Hamilton County Municipalities 
Employees 

1354 Scioto County Employees 

1531 Northern Kentucky Public Employees 

1543 Cincinnati Clerical -Technical- 
Professional Employees 

1544 Hamilton County Road Employees 
1683 Louisville (Kentucky) Water 

Company Employees 



Sample 

The total membership of Cincinnati District Council 
51, as of March, 1969, was approximately 5,700. To 
determine an appropriate sample size, the following 
assumptions were made: 

1. The major hypothesis being analyzed concerns 
measuring dual allegiance. As there are no studies 
which reveal what proportion of this population might 
possess the dual allegiance characteristic, it was 
determined that using Purcell's proportion of 0.73 
would serve as a reasonable estimate. 1 The technique 

1 Purcell, Wo r kc r Speaks His Mi ml , p . 263. 



